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INDEX TO STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, VOLUMES 6-10 
Edith Crowell Trager, Washington, D.C. 
(P19.91. Linguistics--Periodicals—-Indexes--USA. | 
OQ. Introduction. 
1. Subject index. 
2. List of authors and titles. 
3. List of languages. 
O. INTRODUCTION 

This index follows my 'Index to Studies in Linguistics, volumes 1-5, with 
list of corrections and additions', SIL6.1-19 (1948). It is somewhat less 
elaborate than the previous one, and should be easier to consult. 

Corrections have been published in SIL, and are referred to below under 
the appropriate headings. 

0.1. The first list is a subject index arranged in order of the classi- 
fication number assigned (when published, or for the purposes of this index) 
to the article, review, or other item, according to G.L. Trager's 'A biblio- 
graphical classification system for linguistics and languages', SIL3.5h-108 
(1945), h.1-50 (1946) (also separately, with title page and contents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1946). The classification number is followed by an equivalent ver- 
bal rubric, a 'subject heading'. This heading is followed by the name of the 
author of the item, a colon, the volume number, a period, and the page numbers 
indicating where the item appeared; several authors under the same heading are 
listed in order of appearance, each with volume and page numbers, their names 
separated by semicolons; several items by the same author are separated by 
commas. 

To save space, the years of publication of the five volumes are omitted. 
They are: 6--19)8, 7--1949, 8--1950, 9--1951, 10--1952. 


a 
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Items that appeared anonymously or with author's initials, have the 
author's name given in full; SIL is assigned as the author for certain an- 
nouncements and summarizing entries. In all entries onlyauthors" surnames 
are given except where there are two of the same name, in which case initials 
precede. The authors of works reviewed are not listed here, but are to be 
found in the list of authors and titles, 2. 

At the entry P60, an explanatory note indicates the repetition-—avoiding 
devices used for listing reviews. The works that have been listed in the sev- 
eral appearances of 'Recent publications' (under P9 below) are not, of course, 
listed in the present indexes. 

The Occasional Papers are listed, and referred to as 0pj-),;; they are 
dated as follows: 1--19)9 (second printing, 1950; reprinted by Foreign Service 
Institute, U.S. Department of State, 1952), 2--1950, 3--1951, --1951. 

0.2. The second list is an alphabetical index of the authors included in 
list 1, followed by the titles of their articles or other works. Several titles 
by the same author are separated by long dashes (---). Reviews, which usually 
have no title, are given as 'Rev. of', with the name of the author and the 
(shortened) title (underlined) of the work reviewed. Other items that had no 
title as published are supplied with an identifying description. Included in 
list 2 as separate entries are the authors and titles of works reviewed, 
identified as 'Rvd. by ...'. Each entry except the works reviewed is con- 
cluded by the classification number, which thus constitutes a reference to list 
1, where the location of the item can be found. 

0.3. The third list is an alphabetical list of languages treated or re- 


ferred to in the items in lists 1 and 2, including works reviewed. Each 


language name is followed by the classification number of the item in which it 
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appears, constituting a reference to list 1. The part of the number specifi- 
cally indicating the language is underlined. When the classification number 
of a listed language differs from the specifying part of the reference number, 
it is given in parentheses immediately following the language name, and the 
other number is not underlined. When a reference number covers more than one 
item in list 1, an author's name is given. 

0.4. The various notices to subscribers that have accompanied some issues 
of SIL are not listed here, of course, not being properly part of the journal. 

It may also be noted that the publication of Treasurer's reports (indexed 
under P11.'08) was discontinued after the one for 1949. The journal had a 
deficit in 1950, and was enabled to break even in 1951 and 1952 only because 
of the sales of OP3 and generous gifts from a subscriber. This donor, and 
the Editor and the Secretary-Treasurer, are not interested in publicizing their 
monetary contributions to SIL, and the present statement is made only to explain 
the absence of further reports. 

Readers are invited to send the compiler of this index any corrections or 
omissions they may note. 


My husband, George L. Trager, assisted in the compilation of these lists. 


1. SUBJECT INDEX. 
See 0.1 above for explanation of the arrangement of this index. 
Pl. Linguistics--Classification. Trager: 9.91-3. 
P9. Linguistics--Bibliography. Trager: 6.51-2, 7.25-8, 7.75, 8.23-6, 8.51-2, 
9421-5, 10.18-26. 


P11.'03. Linguistics--Periodicals--USA--Publisher's announcements. ! SIL]: 


10.76. 





} 
| 
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Pll.'0)h. Linguistics—-Periodicals--USA--Supplements. [SIL]: Occasional 
Papers, 1-l. See PlS, P50 (Trager), PA6809, PA6881.2301. 

Pll.'06. Linguistics--Periodicals--USA--Review section. See under P36. 

P1l.'07. Linguistics--Periodicals--USA--Errata. [SIL]: 6.52, 6.63, 8.26, 
8.52, 8.76, 9.26, 9.105, 10.76. 

P11.'08. Linguistics--Periodicals--USA--History. Trager: 7.52; Crowell: 7.76, 
8.77; [SIL]: 8.101. 

P19.91. Linguistics--Periodicals--Indexes--USA. Crowell: 6.1-19. 

P21.51. Linguistics--Societies--USA--Minnesota. Minnesota Group for Linguis- 
tics: 6.52. 

P36. Linguistics--Collections--Reviews. [SIL!: 6.23-6, 6.ll-52, 6.69-80, 
7.21-8, 7267-75, 7-86-100, 8.2-26, 8.0-52, 8.71-6, 8.93-100, 9.7-25, 
9.66-78, 9.94-105, 10.12-26, 10.0-50, 10.83-98; Trager: 8.99-100, 9.18-20, 
9.103-5; Hill 9.97-102. 

PhS. Linguistics--Relation to ethnology. Olmsted: OP2. 

PSO. Linguistics--Theory. Hockett: 8.53-7; W.B.S. Smith: 8.58; Trager: OPl. 

P60. [This is the number for all reviews, subdivided by the number for the 
subject of the work reviewed. The subject heading in every case reads: 
"Reviews: ...'. To avoid cumbersome repetition, the number P60 is re- 
placed below by a dash (--) before a decimal point, and the word 'Reviews' 
by a longer dash (---) before a colon.|! 

--.00). ---; Psychology of speech. Rubenstein §8.2-). 

—.014.82. ---: Linguistics--Periodicals--Czechoslavakia. Trager: 9.103. 

--.02).21. ---: Linguistics--Societies--Denmark. See P60.031. 


-—-.031. ---: Linguistics--Collections--Monographs. Trager: 8.99. 


--.032. ---: Linguistics--Collections--Memorial volumes. Trager: 9.103. 
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--.033. ---: Linguistics--Collections--Works by one author. Trager: 9.18-9. 
--.0)0. ---: Linguistics—-Value and scope. Trager: 9.19-20. 

--.0405. ---: Linguistics--Theory of signs. McDavid: 7.67-70. 
--.072. ---: Study and teaching of languages. Hodge: 9.66-8. 


--.090. ---: Linguistics--General works. Trager: 8.99-100; Hall: 9.69-76. 


--.091. ---: Metalinguistics--General. McDavid: 7.86-8. 

--.097. ---: Historical grammar. Hoenigswald: 8.0. 

--.09705. --=-: Historical grammar--Theory. Trager: 9.20. 
—.210.48. ---: Phonetics--Acoustic phenomena. Ferguson: 10.0-3. 
--.825. ---: Languages of the USSR. Hodge: 9.9l-6. 


--.A556.1. ---: IE languages--Etymology--Dictionaries. Hall: 8.l1-h. 
--.A5309. ---: Italian--Descriptive grammar. W.B.S. Smith: 8.5-11. 
--.A5509. ---: French--Descriptive grammar. W.B.S. Smith: 8.5-11. 
—.A5839.4. ---: Spanish--Historical morphology--Suffixes. King: 10.12-3. 


--.A5855.A68. ---: Spanish--Special vocabularies--English translation. 


Frauchiger: 8.12. 5 
--.A5863. --=: Spanish--Etymology--Pronouns. King: 10.13-). 
--.A5900. ---: Portuguese. Crowell: 7.21-l. 


--.A5983.23. ---: Brazilian Portuguese--Phonemics. Garvin: 8.93-6. 


--.A6733.47. ---: West Germanic--Verbs--Transitivity. Frauchiger: 10.83. 


--.A6815. ---: English--Historical syntax. Hodge: 8.13-l. 
--.A6851. ---: English--Dictionaries. Trager: 6.lh-5. 
—-.A6881.3348. ---: Old English--Conjugation--Tense. Hill: 9.97-8. 


--.A6881.790. ---: Old English--Place names. Bonsack: 9.77-8. 
--.A6882.1'55.VM. ---: Middle English--Vocabulary--Ship-building. 


Hill: 9.99-100. 
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--.A6882.2'h15. --—-: English--Early Modern--Syntax--Word-order. Hill: 10.87-8. 

—.A6882.21'3343. ---: English--Modern—l6th c.--Verbs—-Tense. Hill: 9.98-9. 

--.A6882.23'h2). ---: English--Modern--18th c.-—-Syntax--Verbs. Hill: 10.8h-7. 

—-.A6886. ---: American English. Frauchiger: 10.l-7. 

--.A6886.21. ---: American English--Phonetics. McDavid: 7.89-99. 

—-.A6886.81). ---: American English--Dialect geography. H.L. Smith: 9.7-12. 

—.A6886.85'098. ---: American English--Dialects--Southern--History. McDavid: 
7.71-h. 

--.A6886.87. ---: American English--Canadian. McDavid: 8.15. 

--.A6887.81. ---: English--Colonial--Australian. McDavid: 9.13-7. 

--.A6887.81'21. ---: English--Colonial—Australian——Pronunciation. McDavid: 
6.46-7. 

—-.A6889.4. ---: English--Stylistics. Hill: 9.101-2. 

—.A693L.6u4. ---: German--Compounding--Verbs. Moulton: 6.23-6. 

--.A6971. ---: German--Semantics--Nouns. Moulton: 8.16-7. 

--.A697). ---: German--Semantics--Verbs. Rabel: 8.18. 

--.A7),00. ---: Slavic languages. Hodge: 6.64~8. 

—-.A7)00.9. ---: Slavic languages--Bibliography. Trager: 9.103-). 

—.A7L2). -—--: Slavic languages--Morphophonemics. Trager: 8.100. 

--.A7L61l. ---: Slavic languages--Etymology--Nouns. Garvin: 6.8. 

—-.A7652.8h. ---: Czech--Historical phonemics--Prosodemes. Echols: 8.100. 

—.A7720.77. ---: Serbo-Croatian--Elementary textbooks. See P60.A7i00 (Hodge). 

—.A7807.8. ---: Russian--Elementary readers. Williams: 9.10h. 

—-.A7823.01. ---: Russian--Phonemics and orthography. Williams: 9.10. 


—.B7200. ---: Berber languages. Ferguson: 10.89-95. 


--.C. ---: African languages. Paper: 8.)5-50. 
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--.D1.86.83'3. ---: Lappish--Swedish dialects--Morphology. Echols: 10.15-7. 
--.D168).5.D12(A69,A78). ---: East Cheremis--Dictionaries--Polyglot-- 
Finnish (German, Russian). Echols: 8.19-20. 


--.D4025. ---: Turkic languages--Historical phonology. Echols: 8.97-8. 


--.G1310.347. ---: Tagalog--Reduplication. Echols: 9.105. 

—-.G1655.82h. ---: Sasak (Lombok)--Dialect geography. Echols: 10.50. 
--.G9)10.09. ---: Vietnamese--Descriptive grammar. Hoenigswald: 10.96-8. 
--.I13007.7. ---: Chinese--Elementary textbooks. Hockett: 6.9-50; 


De Francis: 8.71-. 
--.J113h.1. ---: Eskimo--SW Alaska--Writing. Frauchiger: 10.)8-9. 
--.J3315.09, ---: Kwakiutl--Descriptive’grammer. Newman: 6.69-7h. 
--.Jli500, ---: Kiowa. Crowell: 6.75-80. 
--.J5171.52.A68. ---: Tonkawa--Dictionaries, One-way--English. 
Crowell: 8.75-6. 
P70.05. Linguistics--Study and teaching--Theory. Hall: &.59-60. 
P87.45. Linguistics--History--Italy. Hall: 6.27-35. 
P88. Linguists--Biography. ‘A.C.L.S.]: 9.26. 
P93. Linguistics--Terminology. Kepke: 6.20; Hall: 6.21; Austin: 6.63; 
Hall: 7.58-62; Haugen: 8.1. 
P225. Phonemics--Theory. Hockett: 7.29=-51. 
P250. Historical phonology. Hoenigswald: 6.81-9h; Haugen: 7.63-6. 
P305. Morphology--Theory. Bolinger: 8.29-39. 


P306. Morphology--Diagrams. Hoenigswald: 8.79-81 (and 9.26). 





P578.2. Loan words--Dialectal--Phonology. Hoenigswald: 10.1-5. 
P819.06. 'Primitive' languages--Criticism. Kepke: 6.22. 


PA98. Indo-Hittite languages--History. Trager and Smith: 8.61-70. 
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PA1523.3. Avestan--Phonemics--Consonants. Hamp: 10.77-82. 

PA5881.5.K80)0. Spanish--Pidgin Spanish--Orinoco Carib. Riley: 10.6-11. 

PA5882.2)'23. Spanish--Mexican--Phonemics. King: 10.51-62. 

PA6809. English--Descriptive grammar. Trager and Smith: OP3. 

PA6833.41. English--Verb inflection--Gender. Hill: 10.63-). 

PA6881.2301. Old English--Phonemics and orthography. Stockwell and Barritt: 
OP. 

PA6886.61. American English--Etymology—-Nouns. Floyd and McDavid: 6.36-8. 

PA6886.816. American English--Dialects—-Social classes. McDavid: 9.27-33. 

PA6886.85'317. American English--Dialects--Southern--Morphophonemic form 
of morphemes. McDavid: 7.18-20. 

PA6886.85'570.A55. American English--Dialects-—~Southern--Loanwor ds—-French. 
McDavid: 6.39-l3. 

PA6923.5. German--Phonemics--Stress. Mueller: 8.82-7. 

PA6987.B8'23. German--Dialects--Swiss--Brienz--Phonemics. Schultz: 9.3l-65. 

PA7L00.9. Slavic languages--Bibliography. See P60.A700 (Hodge). 

PA7831.7. Russian--Morphophonemic form of morphemes. Olmsted: 9.1-6. 

PA7833.1. Russian--Inflection--Nouns. Josselson: 6.5li-62; Chrétien: 7.53-7. 

PC26i.236. Mandingo (Maninka)—-Tone phonemes. Welmers: 7.1-17. 

PD12),3.13. Finnish--Syntax--Nouns—-Case. Kepke: 6.95-7. 

PD4u531.32. Turkish--Morphology--Suffixation. Waggoner: 8.88-92. 

PD5180.096.D5250.'550'0921. Chahar Mongolian--Relation to Dagur Mongolian-- 
Vocabulary--Linguistic reflection of reality. Aberle and Austin: 9.79-90. 

PD5250.09. Dagur Mongolian——Descriptive grammar. Austin: 10.65-75. 


PJ95.1. American Indian languages--Classification. Trager: 6.98-9. 


PJ3145.55. Cheyenne--Vocabulary. W.B.S. Smith: 7.77-85. 
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| 
| 


Anthropology--Reviews: Journals--Brazil--Sao Paulo. Trager: 8.21-2. 
Anthropology--Reviews: General—-Popular works. McDavid: 7.100. 


Advertisements. 6.[100], 8.27, 8.28, 8.78, 9.106. 


2. LIST OF AUTHORS AND TITLES 
See 0.2 above for explanation of the arrangement of this index. 
Aberle, David F., and William M. Austin. A lexical approach to the comparison 
of two Mongol social systems. PD5180.096.D5250550'0921. 
Advertisements. [End of list 1.] 
{American Council of Learned Societies.] Attention of all readers. P88. 
Austin, William M. A communication. P93. ---An outline of Dagur grammar. 
PD5250.09. See also Aberle, David F. 


Baker, Sidney J. The Australian language. ---Australian pronunciation... 








Rvd. by McDavid. 
Barritt, C. Westbrook. See Stockwell. 


Basset, André. La langue berbére. Rvd. by Ferguson. 











Bech, Gunnar. Das semantische System der deutschen Modalverba. Rvd. by Rabel. 


Boas, Franz. Kwakiutl grammar. Rvd. by Newman. 





Bolinger, Dwight L. Complementation should complement. P305. 


Bonsack, Edwin. Rev. of Forsberg, ...O0ld English place-names. P60.A6881.790. 





Brodie, W.H. The well of English.... Rvd. by McDavid. 


Buck, Carl Darling. A dictionary of selected synonyms in the principal Indo- 





European languages. Rvd. by Hall. 





Carlberg, Bjorn. Subjektsvertauschung und Objectsvertauschung im Deutschen. 





Rvd. by Moulton. 


Carroll, John B. A survey of linguistics and related disciplines. Brief rev. 








by Trager. 
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Cassirer, Ernst. Language and myth. Rvd. by McDavid. 


Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague. Travaux, vol. 5: Recherches structurales. 





Brief rev. by Trager. 


Chandler, Richard E., and Allen R. Hefler. Handbook of comparative grammar. 





Rvd. by Hoenigswald. 


Chao, Yuen Ren. Mandarin primer.... Rvd. by De Francis. 





Chretien, Douglas ¢, Stress patterns of Russian noun declension: a comment and 


acriticism. PA7833.1. 
Cohen, Marcel. Le langage. Rvd. by Hall. 
Collinder, Bjérn, The Lappish dialect of Jukkasjarvi. Rvd. by Echols. 
Crowell, Edith E. Index to Studies in Linguistics, vols. 1-5, with list 


of corrections and additions. P19.91. --- Rev. of Hoijer, ...dictiouary 





of...Tonkawa... P60.J5171.52.A68. ---Rev. of McKenzie and Harrington, 
«--Kiowa... P60.dli500. ---Rev. of Sten, ...la langue portugaise. 


P60.A5900, ---Treasurer's report for 1948. P11.'08. ---...for 199. 


P11'08. 
De Francis, John. Rev. of Chao, Mandarin primer... P60.13007.7. 





Devoto, Giacomo. I fondamenti della storia linguistica. Rvd. by Hall. 





Domar, Rebecca A. Six short stories... Brief rev. by Williams. 





Echols, John M. Brief rev. of Ekblom, ...anciennes intonations [en tcheque] . 





P60.A7652. ---Brief rev. of Lopez, Reduplication in Tagalog. P60.G1310.3h. 





Brief rev. of Teeuw, ...Lombok... P60.G1655.82). ---Rev. of Collinder, The 


Lappish ... of Jukkasjarvi. P60.D1i86. ---Rev. of Paasonen, Ost- 


tscheremissisches Worterbuch... P60.D168). ---Rev. of Rdsidnen, ... 





Lautgeschichte der turkischen Sprachen. P60.Dl025. 
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Ekblom, R. Reste-t-il, en tchéque, des traces des anciennes intonations? Brief 


rev. by Echols. 


Emeneau, Murray B. Studies in Vietnamese (Annamese) grammar. Rvd. by 





Hoenigswald. 





Ferguson, Charles A. Rev. of Basset, La langue berbere. P60.B7200. -—-Rev. 


of Gemelli, La strutturazione...del linguaggio... P60.210.18. 





Floyd, Marmaduke; and Raven I. McDavid, jr. A note on the origin of juke. 
PA6886.61. 


Forsberg, Rune. ...A dictionary of Old English place-names. Rvd. by Bonsack. 





Frauchiger, Fritz. Rev. of Galinsky, Die Sprache des Amerikaners. P60.A6886. 


-—-Rev. of Hermodsson, ...Verba im...Westgermanischen. P60.A6733. --~Rev. 








of Nunn and Van Scoy, ...Related Spanish-English words. P60.A5855. ---Rev. 
of Schmitt, Die Alaska-Schrift. P60.J113h.1. | 
Fridén, Georg. Studies on the tenses of the English verb from Chaucer to 


Shakespeare... Rvd. by Hill. 
Galinsky, Hans. Die Sprache des Amerikaners. Rvd. by Frauchiger. 





Garvin, Paul L. Rev. of Camara, ...fonémica portuguesa... P60.A5983.23. 





---Rev. of Jacobsson, Le nom de temps leto... P60.A7L61. 


Gemelli, A. La strutturazione psicologica del linguaggio... Rvd. by Ferguson. 





Hall, Robert A., Jr. Benedetto Croce and ‘idealistic’ linguistics. P87.l5. 


---Descriptive Italian grammar. Rvd. by W.B.S. Smith. ---French. Rvd. by 





W.B.S. Smith. ---Rev. of Buck, ...Synonyms in Indo-European... P60.A556. 





---Rev. of Cohen, Le langage. P60.090. ---Rev. of Devoto, ...Storia lin- 
guistica. P60.090. ---Schismeme, open juncture, disjuncture. P93. --- 


Schools of linguistics: the Old Curiosity Shop. P70.05. ---Terminological 


notes. P93. 
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Hamp, Eric P. Non-syllabic phonemes of Avestan. . PA1523.3. 


Harkins, William E. Bibliography of Slavic philology. Brief rev. by Trager. 





Harrington, John P. See McKenzie. 

Haugen, Einar. A note on diachronic sound-charts. 250. ---Terminological 
notes: an objection. P93. 

Hefler, Alden W. See Chandler. 

Hill, Archibald A. English verb nomenclature--'third person singular'. 
PA6833.41. ---Four reviews... P36. See Fridén (P60.A6882.21'333), 
Lannering (P60.A6889.l,), Lofvenberg (P60.A6881.3348), Sandahl (P60.A6882.1 


'55.VM). ---Rev. of Jacobsson, Inversion in English... P60.A6882.2'l15. 





---Rev. of Séderlind, Verb syntax in Dryden's prose. P60.A6882.23'h2h. 





Hockett, Charles F. Rev. of Swadesh, Chinese in your pocket. P60.13007.7. 
-——-Two fundamental problems in phonemics. P225. ---Which approach in lin- 
guistics is 'scientific'? P50. 

Hodge, Carleton T. Notes on Slavic bibliography, 1. P60.A7l00; PA700.9. 


---Rev. of Lee, Functional changes in early English. P60.A68i5. ---Rev. 





of Matthews, Languages of the U.S.S.R. 60.825. ---Rev. of Nida, Learning 


a foreign language. P60.072. 





Hoenigswald, Henry M. Diachronic sound charts: a technique to represent sound 


change. P250. ---Morpheme order diagrams. P306. ---The phonology of 





dialect borrowing. P578.2. ---Rev. of Chandler, ...comparative grammar... 


P60.097. ---Rev. of Emeneau, ...Vietnamese...grammar. P60.G910.09. 








Hoijer, Harry. An analytical dictionary of the Tonkawa language. Rvd. by 





Crowell. 


Homburger, Lilias. The Negro-African languages. Rvd. by Paper. 





Jacobsson, Bengt. Inversion in English... Rvd. by Hill 
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Jacobsson, Gunnar. Le nom de temps 1éto dans les langues slaves. Rvd. by 


Garvin. 
Josselson, Harry H. Stress patterns of Russian noun declension. PA7833.1. 


Kainz, Friedrich. Einfiihrung in die Sprachpsychologie. Rvd. by Rubenstein. 





Kepke, John. A comment on terminology. P93. ---A communication. P819.06. 
---A note on the Finnish allative-illative opposition. PD123.13. 
King, Harold V. Outline of Mexican Spanish phonology. PA5882.2'23. --— Rev. 


of Malkiel, The Hispanic suffix -iego... P60.A5839.4. ---Rev. of Malkiel, 





Hispanic algu(i)en... P60.A5863. 
Kjellman, Nils. Die Verbalzusammensetzungen mit "durch". Rvd. by Moulton. 





Kurath, Hans. A word-geography of the eastern United States. Rvd. by H.L. 








Smith, Jr. 
Lannering, Jan. Studies in the prose style of Joseph Addison. Rvd. by Hill. 





Lee, Donald W. Functional change in early English... Rvd. by Hodge. 





Léfvenberg, M.T. On the syncope of the Old English present endings. Rvd. by 





Hill. 


Lopez, Cecilio. Reduplication in Tagalog. Brief rev. by Echols. 





Malkiel, Yakov. The Hispanic suffix -iego... Rvd. by King. ---Hispanic 





algu(i)en and related formations... Rvd. by King. 





Mandelbaum, David G., ed. Selected writings of Edward Sapir... Brief rev. 





by Trager. 
Mathews, M.M. Some sources of Southernisms. Rvd. by McDavid. 





Matthews, W.K. Languages of the U.S.S.R. Rvd. by Hodge. 
McDavid, Raven I., Jr. Dialect differences and inter-group tensions. 


PA6886.816. ---The influence of French on Southern American English. 


PA6886.85'570.A55. ---/r/ and /y/ in the South. PA6886.85'317. 
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---Rev. of Baker, The Australian language. P60.A6887.81. ---Rev. of Baker, 





Australian pronunciation... P60.A6887.81'21. ---Rev. of Brodie, The well 





of English... P60.A6886.87. ---Rev. of Cassirer, Language and myth. 
P60.091. ---Rev. of Embree, Peoples of the earth... (Anthropology--Reviews-- 


General), ---Rev. of Mathews, Some sources of Southernisms. P60.A6886.85. 





'098, ---Rev. of Morris, Signs, language, and behavior. P60.0l05, ---Rev. 





of Thomas, Phonetics of American English. P60.A6886.21. ---See also Floyd. 





McKenzie, Parker; and John P. Harrington. Popular account of the Kiowa Indian 





language. Rvd. by Crowell, 
Milewski, Tadeusz. Zarys jezykoznawstwa ogolnego. Brief rev. by Trager. 





Minnesota Group for Linguistics. [Announcement of formation.] P21.51. 


Morris, Charles. Signs, language, and behavior, Rvd. by McDavid. 





Moulton, William G. Rev. of Carlberg, Subjektsvertauschung... P60.A6971. 





---Rev. of Kjellman, Verbalzusammensetzungen... P60.A693.6h. 





Mueller, Hugo. Stress phonemes in German. PA6923.5, 


Newman, Stanley S. Rev. of Boas, Kwakiutl... P60.J3315.09. 


Nida, Eugene A. Learning a foreign language... Rvd. by Hodge. 





Nunn, Marshall E.; and Herbert A. Van Scoy. Glossary of related Spanish-English 


> 





words. Rvd. by Frauchiger. 
Olmsted, David L. Ethnolinguistics so far. PhS. ---Morphophonemics of Russian 
noun inflection, PA7831.7. 


Paasonen, H. Ost-tscheremissisches Worterbuch... Rvd. by Echols. 





Paper, Herbert H. Rev. of Homburger, The Negro-African languages. P60.C. 





Pike, Kenneth L. Axioms and procedures for reconstructions in comparative 








linguistics. Brief rev. by Trager. 


Rabel, Lili. Rev. of Bech, ...Modalverba. P60.A697). 
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Rasaénen, Martti. Materialen zur Lautgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen. 





Rvd. by Echols. 


Recherches structurales. See Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, Travaux. 





Riley, Carroll L. Trade Spanish of the Pinaguero Panare. PA5881.5.K800. 


Rubenstein, Herbert. A comparative study of morphophonemic alternations in 





standard Serbo-Croatian, Czech and Russian. Brief rev. by Trager. ---Rev. 





of F. Kainz, ...Sprachpsychologie. P60.00h. 





Sandahl, Bertil. Middle English sea terms, I... Rvd. by Hill. 





Sapir, Edward. Selected writings of Edward Sapir, ed. by D.G. Mandelbaun. 





Brief rev. by Trager. 


Schmitt, Alfred. Die Alaska-Schrift ... Rvd. by Frauchiger. 





Schultz, Amelia Susman. Segmental phonemes of Brienzerdeutsch. PA6987.B8'23. 


Slovo a Tvar lh, no.4. Brief rev. by Trager. 


Smith, Henry Lee, Jr. Rev. of Kurath, Word-geography ... P60.A6886.81L. 





{Co-author of: A chronology of Indo-Hittite; An outline of English structure. 


See George L. Trager.] 


Smith, William B.S. Rejoinder to Hockett's objections. P50. ---Rev. of Hall, 
Descriptive Italian grammar. P60.A5309. ---Rev. of Hall, French. P60.A5509. 





---Some Cheyenne forms. PJ315.55. 





Soderlind, Johannes. Verb syntax in Dryden's prose. Rvd. by Hill. 
la l 


Sten, Holger. Les particularites de angue portugaise. Rvd. by Crowell. 








Stillman, Leon. Russian alphabet and phonetics. Brief rev. by Williams. 





Stockwell, Robert P.; and C. Westbrook Barritt. Some Old English graphemic- 
phonemic correspondences--@, ea, and a. PA6881.2301. 


Studia Orientalia 1i. Brief rev. by Trager. 





Studies in Linguistics. Acknowledgement [of funds ... for no. of vol.8 ...]. 
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P1l.'08. ---Corrections to OP3 and SIL9,2-3; ... to volume 8; [Errata-- 
6 listings.) Pll.'07. ---Occasional Papers, 1-l. Pll.'0h. -—([Publisher's 
announcement.) P11.'03. ---[Review section--under various headings.] 
P11.'06, P36. 

Swadesh, Morris. Chinese in your pocket. Rvd. by Hockett. 


Teeuw, A. Dialect atlas of Lombok ... Brief rev. by Echols. 





Thomas, Charles K. An introduction to the phonetics of American English. 





Rvd. by McDavid. 
Trager, Edith Crowell. See as Edith E. Crowell. 


Trager, George L. Brief rev. of Carroll, A survey of linguistics... P60.0h0. 





---Brief rev. of Harkins, Bibliography of Slavic philology. P60.A7l00.9. 





---Brief rev. of Milewski, Zarys jezykoznawstwa... P60.090. ---Brief rev. 





of Pike, ...comparative linguistics. P60.09705. ---Brief rev. of Rubenstein, 





.»-morphophonemic alternations... P60.A7\2h. ---Brief rev. of Sapir, 





Selected writings... P60.033. ---Brief rev. of Slovo a Tvar hl, no.h. 





P60.01h. ---Brief rev. of Studia Orientalia 1). P60.032. ---Brief rev. of 





Recherches structurales... P60.031. ---Brief reviews [3 collections] . 





P36. ---and H.L. Smith, Jr. A chronology of Indo-Hittite. PA98. --- 
Editorial notes. P1l1.'08. ---The field of linguistics. P50. ---and 
H.L. Smith, Jr. An outline of English structure. PA6809. ---Recent pub- 


lications [7 listings]. P9. ---Rev. of The American college dictionary. 





P60.A6851. ---Rev. of Revista do Museo Paulista, 2. (Anthropology— 








Reviews: Journals.) ---Revisions to A bibliographical classification system: 
1. PJ95.1. ---Revisions to A bibliographical classification system: 2. Pi. 


Van Scoy, Herbert A. See M.E. Nunn. 


Waggoner, Edward L. The -de, -da, -te, -ta suffixes of Turkish. PDl531.32. 
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Welmers, William E. Tonemes and tone writing in Maninka. PC26h.236. 


Williams, David H. Brief rev. of Domar, ed., Six short stories... P60.A7807.°. 





---Brief rev. of Stillman, Russian alphabet and phonetics. P60.A7823.01. 





3. LIST OF LANGUAGES 
See 0.3 ahove for explanatory remarks about this index. 
African languages: P60.C. 
Amahuaca (K535): P60.A5900. 
American English: P60.A6886, --.A6886.21, --.A6886.81), --.A6886.85'098, 





PA6886.61, PA6886.816, PA6286.85'317. PA6836.85'570.A55. 
American Indian languages: PJ95.1. 
Annamese: see Vietnamese. 


Australian English: P60.A6887.81, --.A6887.81'21. 





Avestan: PA1523.3 

Azteco-Tanoan(J4300): PJ95.1. 

Berber languages: PB7200. 

Brazilian Portuguese: P60.A5983.23. 

Canadian English: P60.A6886.87. 

Chahar Mongolian: PD5180.096.D5250.'550'0921. 

Cheremis: P60.D168i.54.D12(A69,A78). 

Cheyenne: PJ31h5.55. 

Chinese: PI3007.7 (De Francis, Hockett ). 

Czech (A7650): P60.A7L2h. 

Dagur Mongolian: PD5180.096.D5250.'550' 0921, PD5250.09. 

English: P60.A5855.A68, --.A68l5, --.A6851, --.A6889.4, P250 (Hoenigswald), 
P305, PA6809. See also American, Australian, Canadian, Middle, Modern, 


and Old English. 
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Eskimo, SW Alaska: P60.J1134.1. 

Finnish: P60.D168).54.D12(A69,A78), PD12h3.13. 

French: P60.A5509, PA6886.85'570.A55. 

German: P60.A693l.64, --.A6971, --.A697h, —-.D168i.5.D12(A69,A78), PA6923.5. 
See also Middle High German, Old High German, Swiss German. 

Germanic languages (A6000): P250 (Hoenigswald). See also West Germanic. 

Greek (A3600): P250 (Hoenigswald). 

Hungarian (D200): PD12h3.13. 

Indo-European (A): 250 (Haugen, Hoenigswald). 

Indo-Hittite: PA98. 

Indo-Iranian (A1000): P250 (Haugen, Hoenigswald). 

Iranian (A1500.0): P250 (Hoenigswald). 

Italian: P60.A5309, P250 (Hoenigswald). 

Kiowa (Jl500): P60.A5900, --.Jl500. 

Kwakiutl: P60.J3315.09. 

Lappish: P60.D1486.8J'3. 

Latin (Al800): P250 (Hoenigswald). 

Latin, Vulgar (A900): P250 (Hoenigswald). 

Lombok: P60.G1655.82i1. 

Mandingo (Maninka): PC26lil.236. 

Middle English: P60.A6882.1'55.VM. 

Middle High German (A6981.2): P250 (Hoenigswald). 

Modern English: P60.A6882.2'h15, --.A6882.21'3343, -—-.A6882.23'L2h. 

Old English: P60.A6881.3348, --.A6881.790, PA6881.2301. 


Old High German (A6981.1): 250 (Hoenigswald). 


Mongol: see Chahar, Dagur. 
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Orinoco Carib: PA5881.5.K800. 
Portuguese: P60.A5900. See also Brazilian Portuguese. 


Russian (A7800): P60.A7L2h, --.A7807, --.A7823, --.D168).5).D12(A69,A78), 


PA7831.7, PA7833.1 (Chrétien, Josselson). 


Sanskrit (A1200): 250 (Hoenigswald). 

Serbo-Croatian (A7720): P60.A7L00, --.A7L2h. 

Slavic languages: P60.A700, --.A7L00.9, --.A742h, --.A7L61. 

Spanish: P60.A5839.4, --.A5855, --.A5863, PA5881.5.K80L0, PA5882.2h'23. 


Swiss German: PA6987.B8'23. 

Tanoan languages (Ju00): PJ95.1. 

Taos (Jkl12): P60.J4500. 

Tonkawa: P60.J5171.52.A68. 

Turkish: PDL531 032. 

USSR, languages of: P60.825. 

Uto-Aztecan languages (Jl310): PJ95.1. | 
Vietnamese: P60.G9l10.09. 

West Germanic: P60.A6733. 


{April 15, 1953] 
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CONCERNING DESCRIPTION AND HYPOTHESIS 


Robert P. Stockwell, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State 
[P51. Linguistics--Theory and hypotheses.] 

It is the purpose of this note to make a point of a matter which may seem 
obvious. The matter has, however, not always appeared to be entirely clear to 
linguists whose interests have been primarily historical or, more particularly, 
philological. What is to be said here is not directed at any specific current 
research, but rather aims to lay the ghost of an attitude which has been ex- 
tensively influential. 

The point being made is that a statement of the phonemes of a language 
at some previous historical time, whether reconstructed without documentation 
or analyzed from graphic records, is a hypothesis about structure, not a set 
of unarguable facts. When the phonemes are reconstructed without documenta- 
tion, no one would argue that they are more than a statement of conclusions 
as to the possible phonetic nature of the phonemic entities involved, based 
on the best available evidence, and summarizing a set of regular correspon- 
dences. When there are graphic records, however, the attitude is often dif- 
ferent. Scribal spellings are held, at least by implication, to be sacrosanct, 
and while there is orderly schematization of the spellings as such, there is 
very little analysis of their phonemic significance, except perhaps in terms 
of presumed etymological necessity. It is overlooked that any symbol that is 
defined as representing a phoneme implies analysis in terms of a total struc- 
ture. This means, furthermore, that there is a structure from which the 
structure of any existing reflexes can be derived with a reasonable continuity 
and simplicity in terms of the number and type of hypotheses that have to be 


posited for the intervening stages. 
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The Middle English Dictionary, of which two fascicles containing items 
alphabetized under e have appeared, is a job so vast that it is unlikely to be 
undertaken again for many years. Its influence will be enormous, its prestige 
as the authority for settling historical questions in English almost unbounded. 
Since this vast and well-deserved prestige will automatically be attached to 
any point of view about the structure of the older stages of English which is 
endorsed by the dictionary, it would be unfortunate if a clear line were not 
drawn between actual spellings cited, which are undebatable facts, and the 
phonemic interpretations of these facts that the editors make, which are hypo- 
theses, and quite possible debatable ones. 

In the prefatory note of Part E.1 of the MED we find this statement: 
'These are the sounds (phonemes) of the Southeast Midland dialect of c1l00 
and their representation ih the entry forms: 

Syllabics (in stressed or half-stressed syllables ) 
long vowels: I HY © © &@& G8 @6 bu 
short vowels: i e a ° u,o 
diphthongs: ai,ei oi,ui eu au OU eee! 

Criticism of the analysis is not undertaken here. It is only intended 
that attention be focused on the potentiality such a statement has for being 
misunderstood. One may object to the equation of 'sounds' with 'phonemes', 
and ask that the statement be changed to some such form as 'This is the sue 
sentation in the entry forms of the Southeast Midland dialect of about 100, 
indicating the sounds (whether phonemes or phoneme complexes) that seem to 
have been distinguished: ...! 

Though not quarreling with the editors' traditional right to choose their 


own normalization, it may be regretted that they have chosen to normalize at 
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all, since to give only diplomatic entries, with extensive cross-referencing, 
would not too considerably increase the size and labor of the project. More 
significantly, one may disagree with the decision to present a normalization’ 
in such a manner as to suggest that it is more than simply the hypothesis 
that has been current for some years. This hypothesis, derived most literally 
from the manuscript spellings, may be quite useful for lexicographic purposes. 
For other purposes, such as showing the phonemic changes that resulted in 
English as it is spoken today, other hypotheses may well have greater utility. 
This note does not represent merely a disagreement over details. It is 
a matter of the fundamental belief, on which all science is based, that things 
are arranged in describable systems, and that the descriptions are always hy- 
potheses subject to refinement or to replacement by more consistent or more 
nearly complete statements. If misunderstanding is to be avoided between 
those who do the research and those who use its results, such an attitude 


should be explicit in the very manner of presentation of the research. 


[May 8, 1953] 
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CONCORDANCES AND HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Western Reserve University 
(P550.097. The vocabulary in relation to historical grammar. ] 

Making a concordance is a relatively thankless task— demanding unflag- 
ging industry, and relentless accuracy. Even the most carefully prepared con- 
cordance will draw little praise; if errors exist, wrathful scholars are sure 
to pounce upon them as evidence that the entire work is worthless. 

Consequently, anyone attempting criticism of a concordance should tread 
lightly, finding fault only when sure there is a definitely better way than 
the one the editor has chosen. Though such occasions are relatively rare, 
they should be pointed out when they do occur. 

Concordances list very carefully all lexical items. Except for the most 
common words, they give the context for every occurrence of each item. But 
with the most common items— articles, pronouns, relative-interrogatives, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and parts of the verbs be, do, and have—the practice 
is not consistent. Some concordances merely state that these items occur, 
without listing occurrences. The motivation is the laudable desire to reduce 
the cost of printing. Yet these items are most intimately associated with the 
structure of the language; if they are slighted, the complete picture the con- 
cordance gives of a writer's vocabulary is not matched by an equally complete 
picture of his grammar. 

The picture is deficient, regardless of whether the searcher approaches 
the author in the role of descriptive linguist, concerned with the structural 
patterns.in his writings, or as a historical linguist, concerned with the 
author's grammatical practices in relationship to the history of the language. 


This is particularly true if competing forms occur in the same author, so that 
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one must know not only what forms occur but in what contexts and how frequently. 

We may take for illustration Hangen's concordance to the poetry of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt (Chicago, 1941). A writer of the early sixteenth century, such 
as Wyatt, is bound to reflect the linguistic trends of his time; since Wyatt 
died only seven years before the first English Prayer Book appeared in 15h9, 
it would be interesting to compare grarmatical forms in his works with those 
in the Prayer Book, if only to discover what similarities and differences oc- 
cur between poetry and liturgy. 

From a very casual examination of the First Prayer Book, one may dis- 
cover the following variations in usage: 

1. Preservation of second-person singular thou, thee, and second-person 
plural ye, you, with some indication that the dative-accusative plural you is 
beginning to replace the other three forms. 

2. A preponderance of that as the relative pronoun. Where the reference 
is to persons, which is common as the subject of a verb, who rare; whom is 
common as the object of a verb or preposition, which apparently not occurring 
in these positions. 

3. Use of both are and be as the plural present indicative, with be con- 
siderably more common. 

The variation between these alternative forms would be more significant 
if one could reduce it to percentages and compare several works or authors 
of the same period. A concordance should make such a statistical analysis 
relatively simple for the author whose works it covers. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, the preface to the Wyatt concordance indicates that it does not list 


quotations for the following words: 
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a, an, and, are, as, at, be, but, by, could, did, do, done, doth, for, 
from, had (as auxiliary), hath (as auxiliary), have (as auxiliary), 
he, her, him, his, I, in, is, it, may (as auxiliary), me, my, no, not, 
O, of, our, out, shall, shalt, she, should, so, that, the, thee, their, 
them, then, there, they, this, thou, thus, thy, to, unto, up, upon, us, 
was, we, well, were, what, when, where, who, whom, with, ye, you. 
Consequently, anyone seeking data on Wyatt's use of are and be, of you and ye 
and thou and thee, of that and who and which, will have to do for himself the 
work which the concordance should have done. 
I do not mean that the concordance is not useful; I do mean that it is 
of limited usefulness to one interested in Wyatt's grammar. The way to prevent 
such defects in concordances is for the editor to remember that grammar as 
well as vocabulary is a part of language, and that grammarians as well as 
lexicographers consult concordances--and to see that the concordance includes 


the kind of information which the grammarian may want. 


1 The concordance often lists which without its antecedent, so that one 
may be in doubt whether it refers to a person or to a thing. 
A minor annoyance is that lexical forms are often listed according to 
the typographical practices of the sixteenth-century printer. Himself is 
listed only if printed as a unit; when printed him self (a practice occasionally 
found as late as Dryden), the first part is not quoted and the quotation mst 
be sought under self. 
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SKETCH OF GUAYAQUIL SPANISH PHONOLOGY 
Harold V. King, Centro Colombo-Americano (Bogota) 
( PAS5882.359'23. Spanish--Ecuador--Phonemics.] 

1. Data. The following statements are tentative conclusions regarding 
the phonemic system of the Spanish of Guayaquil, Ecuador, based on observa- 
tions of the speech of one person. 

2. Vowels. There are the five vowel phonemes common to the other dia- 
lects of Spanish: /a eiou/. The two high vowels, /i/ and /u/, have non- 
syllabic allophones [i] and [u], which occur only when there is another vowel 
immediately preceding or following. /di, auto, léi, deielo, suiso/. 

3. Consonants. The consonants are shown in the accompanying table and 


described below. 


SPIRANTS OCCLUSIVES LIQUIDS 
ORAL NASAL Central Lateral 
Voiced Voiceless Trill Flap Palatal Dental 
or Lenis and Fortis 
Labial f b P m Fr ry } 1 
Dental Ss d t 
n 
Velar x g k 
Palatal 5 y é n 


/£/, voiceless labio-dental spirant, occurs before vowels and before /r/ and 
/1/; rarely before other consonants or pause. /féo, frio, flor/. 

/s/, alveolar sibilant, has two allophones, a sharp voiceless sibilant [s] 
and a very lax breathed blade spirant [h]. The [s] allophone occurs be- 
fore vowels and before pause, and, in free variation with [h], before con- 


sonants or open juncture; but [h] is the usual thing before consonants 
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or open juncture. The [h] allophone occasionally occurs before pause in 
free variation with [s]. /idtras+iérbas, las+islas, seguntelos/. 

/x/, voiceless velar spirant, occurs before vowels; rarely before a consonant 
or a pause. /xota, naranxa, frexoles/. 

/s/, prepalatal blade spirant, is very limited in its distribution, occurring 
only in a small number of sequences, mostly before a juncture or pause. 
/oeis, Fus/. 

/b, a, g/, the voiced or lenis consonants, have parallel patterns of distri- 
bution and of allophonic variation: plosive when initial or after a nasal 
consonant; elsewhere spirants, normally voiced, but partially voiceless 
before voiceless consonants or pause. /ba, braso, blanko, embiar, subi, 
subraya, obskuro, sub+tlunar, donde, ladrdén, ustéd, agregado/. 

/p, t, k/, the voiceless and fortis consonants, contrast with /b, d, g/ in 
being always voiceless and fortis. Only the /k/ has aspiration, and that 
only before /i/ or /e/. All three appear before /r/ and /1/, though the 
cluster /t1/ is not common. All three are rare before juncture or pause. 
/plato, toko, kloset/. 

/y/, voiced or lenis palatal consonant, occurs only before vowels. It is 
phonetically between [5] and (3); that is, it is normally released with 
considerable voiced friction, but the friction noise is reduced in cer- 
tain styles of speaking. In the latter case, the contrast between /y/ 
and /i/ is neutralized. /layerba, laierba, lasyerbas, lasierbas, 
ndlaierba, nolastiérba, lasiérba, elyédo, losréyes, elFéi, oi, oi, oyo/. 

/é/, the voiceless and fortis palatal affricate, like its voiced counterpart 


/y/, also appears only before vowels. /oco, cuéko, ecar/. 


/m/, the labial nasal, has two varieties, labio-dental before /f/, and else- 
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where bilabial. It occurs only before vowels and before labial consonants. 
/komf 6rme, komp4mblando/. 

the dental or velar nasal, has two allophones. The dental [n] occurs be- 
fore vowels and before most consonants: /nada, ana, anda, antes/. The 
velar allophone [y] occurs before /k, g, x, n/ and before open juncture 
/+/, and in final position in a phrase; /konke, manga, tinxa, sinnada, 
kontéla, simpan/. The labio-dental nasal appearing before /f/ could be 
considered a member of this phoneme instead of a member of the /m/ pho- 
neme as it is treated here. 

the palatal nasal, occurs only before vowels and is rare initially or 
after a juncture. /ene, pina, nato/. 

the alveolar trill, occurs only before vowels. /Fiko, pero, seFar, enrike, 
subraya, elfesto/. 

the alveolar flap, is normally articulated with a forward movement of the 
tongue-tip, which is first flexed back and then flapped forward against 
the front part of the hard palate, the articulation being made with the 
under side of the apex. This phoneme never occurs initially or after a 
juncture. It is in contrast with /r/ medially before vowels and also 
occurs before consonants and before open juncture and in final position 
in a phrase. It is common in the clusters /fr, br, pr, dr, tr, er, kr/, 
but does not occur after any of the other consonants. /pero, berano, 
arpa, elmar, frio, tigre/. 

the palatal lateral, occurs only before vowels. /aja, selo, lama/. 

the dental lateral, is normally alveolar or post-dental, but occasionally 


inter-dental. It occurs initially, medially, and finally, and in the 


clusters /fl, bl, pl, tl, gl, k1/. 
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. Labial semivowel. In most of the places where, in some other dialects, 





we have /w/ in contrast with /u/, as in /loswekos, losuéko/, this dialect has 
the vowel /u/, often with a juncture before it: /los+uékos, losueko, los+ 
uiskis, untuéso/. In other cases, we have /gu/ where some other dialects 

have /w/: /losguantes, elagua/. Examination of the material collected so far 
fails to establish the existence in this dialect of a labial semivowel in con- 
trast with /v/. 

5. Stress. There are two levels of stress, strong /’/ and weak /*/, 
with allophones patterning just about as in the other dialects. 

6. Juncture. The internal open juncture /+/ has been mentioned above in 
relation to the allophones of /s/ and /n/, and in the discussion of the labial 
semivowel. Other instances of this juncture have not yet been settled on the 
theoretical level; for example, there is a question whether we must recog- 
nize a juncture in /subraydr/ if we have one in /sub+lunér/. At present, I 
believe it is unavoidable in the latter case but not in the former, where the 
contrast with /subraso/, for example, is a matter of consonant phonemes. 

Phrase ends are marked by a group of phenomena involving rhythm, tempo, 
and pitch, assigned to a juncture phoneme marked thus /\/, and called single- 
bar. This contrasts with /+/, but in neither case is there an actual pause. 
Where there is an actual cessation of phonation at the end of a phrase, this 
is taken to be an occurrence of the pause phoneme, marked thus /#/. 

7. Intonation. The pitch patterns can be described in terms of three 
phonemes: /!/, lower than normal; /?/, normal; and /*/, higher than normal. 
They occur only on the first and last accented syllables of a phrase and at 


the end of a phrase. That is, the last syllable, if accented, has two pitch 


phonemes; otherwise, the final weak syllable has a pitch phoneme as does the 
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next preceding accented syllable. The first accented syllable of a phrase 
always has a pitch phoneme: fad | elnantris #/. 

In addition to the three numbered pitch levels, we need either one addi- 
tional pitch phoneme, a final rise, or else another juncture, say double-bar 
/\|/, whose phonetic quality is a rise in pitch at the end of a phrase. This 
final rise appears in the position of the final numbered pitch discussed 
above. The combinations and distributions of these pitches and junctures are 
somewhat different in this dialect from those observed elsewhere, but this is 


a matter beyond the scope of the present study. 


(August 28, 1952] 
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REVIEWS 
Shipman, George Raymond. The vowel phonemes of Meigret. Washington, D.C., 
Georgetown University press, ©1953. xiii,82p. (Monograph series on languages 
and linguistics, no.3.) 
{P60.A5581.2M3'232. Reviews: French--Middle French—Meigret—-Phonemics-——-Vowels |] 
Reviewed by George L. Trager, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 

This Yale dissertation was accepted for publication in the series issued 
by the Institute of Languages and Linguistics of the School of Foreign Service 
of Georgetown University shortly before the author's untimely death in January, 
1953. Bernard Bloch assisted in the editorial review of the manuscript, and 
Prof. Henri Peyre of Yale wrote an obituary for inclusion in the book (ix-xi). 

The chapters are: Introduction (1-16), Study of the texts (17-2), Exam- 
ination of the criticisms (25-68), Conclusion: Meigret's vowel phonemes and 
the value of his testimony (69-72). Table 1 (73) gives Meigret's reformed 
alphabet with phonetic equivalents, Table 2 (7) compares Meigret's, Pelle- 
tier's, and the modern French vowel systems, and Table 3 (75) shows Meigret's 
diphthongs. 

Shipman concludes that Meigret's system had seven vowels—-i, u, 0, @, @, a, 
ou (a close o), each having also a long variety noted in the orthography - 
(though not consistently) with an acute accent. There are some eighteen 
orthographic diphthongs, mostly beginning or ending with i or u, though ea, eo, 
and ao(u) are also found; Shipman analyzes these as two-vowel sequences. The 
treatment of the evidence is thorough, and Shipman's conclusions are sound as 
far as they go. The reviewer feels, however, that the French of Meigret must 
be examined in the larger context of all of the development of French phonology 
from the first Old French material to the present day. When this is done he 


believes that it becomes rather apparent that Old and Middle French had vowel- 
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c 


nucleus systems of 'Germanic type': there was a number of basic or 'short' 
vowels, and three 'semivowels' /y w h/, and the 'long vowels and [falling] 
diphthongs' of tradition were phonemically vowel followed by semivowel. 
‘Rising diphthongs' were either semivowel followed by vowel or, in a few 
cases, simply two-syllable sequences of vowels. When Meigret's evidence is 
treated in this way, it appears that there were probably only six vowels—- 
/ieocaou/; the /u/ was phonetically fronted, and /e/ has [?] as its weak- 
stressed allophone in some positions. Meigret's close o, whose 'long' and 
'short' varieties seem to be in complementary distribution, is to analyzed 
as /ow/ with strong and weak stress respectively. Postvocalic /w/ is fronted 
after front vowels. The 'longs' of the postulated six basic vowels are either 
all /Vh/, or ‘long i' is /iy/ and 'long u' is /uw/. The details of the oc- 
currence of these 'longs' in Meigret are not clear, and the further historical 
development of modern French [®] and [e] in non-terminal syllables is tied up 
with the question of weak-stressed complex nuclei in Middle French. 

Shipman's work was well done. It will prove to be a useful instrument 
in the development of further analyses along the lines suggested. Eventually, 
this should lead to a sound restating of the modern French phonemic system 


and of its history. 


[May 30, 1953.] 
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Iannucci, James E. Lexical number in Spanish nouns, with reference to their 
English equivalents. Philadelphia, 1952. xii,80p. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Romance Languages and Literature, Extra Series, No. 12.) 








(P60.A5842.1. Reviews: Spanish--Syntax—Nouns.] 


Reviewed by Robert P. Stockwell, Foreign Service Institute, Department of 
State. 


This study of the mass-noun versus the countable in Spanish and English 
has the weakness that is characteristic of linguistic work which begins at 
the semantic end of the chain of analysis and works backward. A quotation 
will illustrate: 'Moreover, since it is sometimes difficult to determine by 
meaning alone whether a given noun is a mass-noun or a countable, such syn- 
tactical criteria are frequently helpful' (xi). To state that formal criteria 
are 'helpful' in establishing a classification which is basically semantic 
is to put the cart before the horse. After all, if the distinction between 
countables and non-countables is valid at all, it is only because the 'mean- 
ing' of countables as contrasted with the 'meaning' of non-countables is that 
the two types occur in overall distributional configurations which are unlike. 
It then follows that the formal distributional criteria themselves constitute 
the difference in meaning, and the meaning cannot be dissociated from the cri- 
teria. 

Nonetheless, the description of what Iannucci considers the formal cri- 
teria to be, in English and in Spanish, is interesting—-rather for what the 
reviewer believes it fails to accomplish than for what it accomplishes. 
Iannucci first demolishes Bloomfield's criteria for establishing the categories 
of 'countable' and 'non-countable' among nouns (a very successful job of demo- 
lition, p.8-9), and then sets his pen to the considerable task of succeeding 
where Bloomfield failed. Admirable though the attempt certainly is, it seems 
33 
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to fall short because of evidence that Iannucci himself quotes but discounts 
as exceptional or involving a change of meaning. One of the tests he gives 
for classifying a noun in the non-countable column is whether it can follow 
'a great deal of' or ‘a lot of'. But the item 'man', quoted by Iannucci as a 
countable, certainly occurs in such perfectly normal English utterances as 
'He's a lot of man'. 'Too much’ is supposed to require a non-countable after 
it. But 'This is too much house for our family' is normal enough. One might 
argue that here 'house' is conceived of as a mass. All such an argument 
really means is that 'house' can occur after 'too much'. It is argument from 
thought to language and is therefore not very useful in scientific work. 
Iannucci was aware of these 'exceptions' but chose to set them aside. Since 
all his criteria are equally subject to exception, this reviewer is inclined 
to regret his decision. A different decision about how to handle his excep- 
tions might have led him to analyze the occurrence of his problematical items 
without using referential meaning, working purely in terms of distribution. 
His conclusions might then have revealed more that was not already known. 

The body of the study after establishing criteria is devoted to lists of 
examples with discussions of comparative usage between English and Spanish. 
The examples are all cited within the contexts where Iannucci found them. 
Such lists of examples are useful both in pedagogy and in lexicography. Part 
of the job of the lexicographer is to illustrate distributional configurations. 
As Iannucci points out, lexicographers have not done very well in selecting 
examples to illustrate the comparative usage within this group of items in 
Spanish and English. The data from his study should go a long way towards 


improving Spanish-English and English-Spanish dictionaries. 


[April 2, 1953] 
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THREE REVIEWS 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Western Reserve University 


Pei, Mario. The story of English. Philadelphia and New York, J.B. Lippincott 


company, 1952. 38lp. $5. 
([P60.A6800. Reviews: English.] 





As a propagandist for increased attention to foreign languages (and what 
sound scholar ought not to be?), Pei has written several popular books dealing 
with languages and language study. Languages for war and peace (193) went 


through several editions; The story of language (199) received many favorable 





reviews from magazines of general circulation, and laudatory comments from sev- 


eral international celebrities. To these he has now added The story of English, 





dealing with the past, present, and future of our language, and probably des- 
tined like its predecessors to a wide circulation among the laity. 
It would be unfair to judge this book by the same standards of scholarly 


performance one would expect in evaluating Kurath's Middle English dictionary 





or H.C. Wyld's Short history of English. Pei would admit that he did not bring 





to this book the professional background used in writing his scholarly history 
of the Italian language. The book is not addressed to the scholar but to the 
general reader, and is designed to provide entertaining reading. One cannot 
blame Pei for not doing what he never intended to do. But one can call atten- 
tion to some of the details of the method by which he composed this book for 
popular consumption. 

Pei avoids all formulaic or structural statements. He uses no transcrip- 
tion, phonetic or phonemic, but adopts the 'simpler' device of respelling when 
he wishes to indicate pronunciation. Respelling is supposed not to ‘disturb! 


the layman, even if he has no idea of what the respelling is intended to sig- 


nify. 
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The bibliography is very long ano eclectic, from G.K. Anderson to R.E. 
Zachrisson, including serious works of scholarship like Turner's study of 
Gullah, pleasant essays like those of Ivor Brown, purveyors of capsule cul- 
ture like Rudolph Flesch and Norman Lewis, and unclassifiable items like Orms- 


bee's Field guide to Early American furniture. There are some inexplicable 





choices--and omissions, Hall's Melanesian Pidgin grammar appears--but not 


Leave your language alone! Many of Eric Partridge's works on slang and argot 





are listed; David Maurer does not appear.¢ Jespersen's Modern English grammar 





is there, but not the works of Curme, Kruisinga, or Poutsma. One find's 
G.N. Clark's SPE tract on English loans from Dutch, but not J.F. Bense's more 
extensive study. Among the scholars whose relevant works are not listed 
(though sometimes their findings are mentioned--and attributed to secondary 
sources) are Harold H. Bender, Leonard Bloomfield, Bernard Bloch, C.C. Fries, 
Louis H. Gray, Zellig S. Harris, A.H. Marckwardt, Eugene A. Nida, Samuel 
Moore, Kenneth L. Pike, Sever Pop, Robert L. Ramsey, Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 
Hans Sperber, George R. Stewart, Edgar H. Sturtevant, C.K. Thomas, George L. 
Trager, Harold Whitehall, B.L. Whorf, Joseph Wright, and H.C. Wyld. But of 
course a bibliography cannot contain everything. 

To save space and avoid the forbidding appearance of scholarly publica- 
tions, Pei has dispensed with footnotes. The index references suggest, however, 
that he has made greatest use of Jespersen's Growth and structure, Robertson's 


Development of Modern English, Baugh's History of the English language, various 








works of Eric Partridge, and Partridge and Clark's British and American English 





since 1900. (reviewed below). In addition there are numerous references to 


prominent literary, political, and athletic figures, since an important name 


is likely to attract attention to the point the author is trying to make. 
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Whether the point is really valid--or even relevant--is less significant than 
the fact that this method will likely impress the layman and hold his interest. 

Only about a fifth of the book is concerned with the history of English. 
There is no attempt to deal with English structure--in any sense in which lin- 
guists use the term. There is a great deal of attention to the lexicon, 
especially to such perennially popular aspects as slang and argot and occupa- 
tional vocabularies-—-with generous word lists to amuse and edify the reader. 
There are ample sections dealing with such sure-fire curiosa as folk etymologies, 
foreigners' English, acronyms (including the usual safe satirization of New 
Deal and Fair Deal alphabetical agencies), headlines, doubletalk, pig-latin, 
gestures, attitudes of foreigners towards English, attitudes of Americans toward 
foreign languages, the harsh sounds of English, the influence of radio and tele- 
vision, English spelling, and the Future of English as a World Language. With 
the treatment consistently anecdotal rather than analytical, one can expect the 
layman to enjoy it. Sure to win popular approval is the notion of 'progress' 
—that under the impact of the Romance languages English has improved 'from 
the crude linguistic tool of the Anglo-Saxon tribes to the polished instrument 
of literary and cultural refinement that it is today' (352). This statement 
ignores the fact that structural changes in the direction of the system of 
modern English were going on long before the landing of William I; it ignores 
the fact that from 700 to 1000 AD the civilization of Anglo-Saxon Britain need 
not apologize to any of its European contemporaries outside the Moslem and 
Byzantine worlds. But it is a traditional statement that an author seems 
unable to omit in a book such as this. 

A reviewer who has specialized in the English language can point out many 


flaws. I shall mention only a few. Nigger is not 'simply an illiterate Ameri- 
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can pronunciation of a foreign word' (252); it is the historical English form 
and owes its present disrepute to its metalinguistic associations. Pace 
Partridge, there is no scientific basis for 'the theory that the high pitch 
of Australian may be due to the climate' (159). There should be no reason 
for Pei to perpetuate the outworn notion of a 'Midwestern or General American' 
dialect (162); many scholars have called attention to the bundles of isoglos- 
ses running east and west through the Great Lakes Basin and beyond the Missis- 
Sippi. But since many phoneticians and grammarians still cling to the term, 
one can't blame Pei too severely for not discarding it. 

There does seem to be something unfair in Pei's failure to give modern 
linguistics its due: he ignores the Intensive Language Program, the Foreign 
Service Institute, and the Board on Geographic Names; he belittles linguis- 


tics by lampooning 'the Linguisticians' Lingo' (though some of it ought to be 





lampooned, including the term linguistician itself); he frequently misrepre- 
sents the descriptive approach to problems of usage, reiterating the old 

charge that the descriptivist seeks to éverthrow all standards (despite im- 
pressive evidence that all descriptive linguists recognize that a part of the 
data about any linguistic form is a statement of the social group that uses 

it, the social occasions on which it is used, and the attitude of the users). 
This adds up to something with a nasty resemblance to the neo-authoritarianism 
that has been cropping up lately in other aspects of American culture. What- 
ever the motive, it is distressing that a student of language should popular- 
ize his subject by attempting to discredit those who would apply the scientific 


method to the study of language phenomena. 


After reading this book, one wonders why popularizers of linguistics are 


different from those who popularize other branches of science. Popular treat- 
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ments of physics accept atomic fission; they do not shun the formula E * me@, 
Yet popular discussions of language--at least those published in the United 
States--are willing to ignore the accomplishments of the last two generations. 
But the success of Pei's books testifies to the interest of the American pub- 
lic in language and languages. We linguists don't like what Pei writes but 

we should not merely find fault with his books. We should supply better ones-- 
popular treatments based upon the findings of modern linguistics .4 Pei will 


have rendered linguistics a service if The story of English makes some of us 





mad enough to write a sound popular treatment of English. 


[June h, 1953] 


1 For judgments by linguists, see the review of Languages for war and peace 
by Bloch, Language 21.108--13 (195), and that of The story of language by 
Householder, American Speech 25.203-9 (1950). 





2 See the discussion of Partridge's Dictionary of the Underworld by Maurer 
and Legman, American Speech 26.31-hh, 130-37 (1951). 


3 Fries is mentioned in passing, in connection with the English Language 
Institute of the University of Michigan. 


u An example of what can be done by way of sound popularizing is Angus 


McIntosh's An introduction to the study of Scottish dialects, Edinburgh and 
New York, 1953. 


Partridge, Eric; and John W. Clark. British and American English since 1900. 
With contributions on English in Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and India. x, 3l4lp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. $l.75. 
(PA6809.86. Reviews: English--History--20th c.] 

Collaborative authorship is not always successful. It turns out best 


when the collaborators have equally sound professional training but complemen- 


tary interests or specialties; Trager's collaborations with Bloch, Sturtevant, 
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and Smith are excellent examples. Less desirable is a type of collaboration 


SOSA I TL ag ee 


common among textbook writers, where faculty members from several institutions 
pool their work to assure multiple adoptions. Least desirable is a book in 
which two or more authors write at a target without consultation, collabora- ¥ 
tion, or comparison: Partridge and Clark's book is an example of this type. 
Their title would suggest that the authors intended to seriously survey 
the linguistic scholarship dealing with the English language of the twentieth 
century——-historical grammars, scholarly dictionaries, linguistic geography, 
usage studies, and structural analyses. Instead, the book is largely a com- 
pendium of the authors' prejudices, generalizations, and superstitions. That 
this should happen is not surprising. Neither of the authors has paid much 
attention to the branches of linguist scholarship most relevant to such a 
book. Partridge is best known for his research and popularizations related 
to such lexical byways as slang and argot. Clark is an excellent student of 
fourteenth century Middle English literature, but has really done no work in 
American English; in fact, he shows his lack of sympathy with modern linguis- 
tics by frequent cutting allusions to what he calls the 'New Grammar Boys'. 
It would be surprising if the two had collaborated successfully on a project 
for which neither was adequately prepared. Nor do the incidental essays on 
the speech of the various dominions do anything to improve the unity of their 
presentation. 
Neither Partridge nor Clark likes the variety of English they usually 
hear, nor the culture surrounding them. Clark in particular feels that the 
American ideal of a democratic society makes it impossible for us to achieve 
a genuinely superior culture. He frankly prefers a more rigidly hierarchical 
society, in which a mdsill caste would perform the menial tasks so that the 


elite would have a chance to develop their cultural interests and other as- 
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pects of gracious living. In their dialectal preferences the authors differ: 
Clark takes as his model British Received Standard, with the speech of Eastern 
New England the most tolerable variety of American English; Partridge thinks 
that Received Standard is played out. 

Clark is frankly authoritarian in his approach to the teaching of English. 
He spends a great deal of time attempting to discredit the descriptive approach, 
indiscriminately attacking 'New Grammar Boys', schools of education, and com- 
munication courses. Personally, I have as little respect as anyone for schools 
of education, and I am shocked to learn that some linguists are flirting with 
them; I am thoroughly bewildered about the educational significance of programs 
in communication or communications. But a serious discussion of present day 
English is not the place for me to air my prejudices—-or for Clark to air his. 

There are many outmoded statements, of which two samples will be enough. 
Despite the findings of the Linguistic Atlas, Clark still accepts the fiction 
of a 'General American' dialect, though labeling it 'Western'. Even less 
pardonably, Partridge repeatedly insists that climate is responsible for dia- 
lect differences; e.g., that the Australian climate produced the ‘Australian 
accent' by modifying the shape of the vocal organs and nasal passages. 

The authors attempt to be 'popular' by avoiding all scholarly apparatus—- 
bibliography, footnotes, phonetic or phonemic transcriptions. To indicate 
pronunciation, they employ respelling-—-a device which I find awkward, wasteful, 
messy, and more confusing than any systematic transcription could ever be. 

For example: 
'It will be well to illustrate some of the leading differences among the 
three main dialects: 


'Eastern American (and Southern British): I see a bigguh rand bettuh 








cow fuhthuh ron [almost rawn] and ovuh. 
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'Southern American: Ah [sometimes I] see a bigguh rand [sometimes and] 





bettuh [--and then something between cow and kyow--almost keh-oo] fuhthuh ron 





{almost rawn; sometimes also on or almost awn; sometimes again furrthuh ron 





(almost rawn), and yet again furrthuh on (almost awn)] and ovuh. 


‘Western American: I see a biggerr and betterr cow furrtherr ahn and 





overr.' (275) 


The more I examine the book, the less I am sure what the authors intended. 
It probably doesn't matter. They undoubtedly enjoyed airing their prejudices. 
There are plenty of sound studies available for serious students to consult, 
even if Partridge and Clark did not consult them. More important, the publi- 
cation of this book shows that there is a demand for information about present- 
day English. Perhaps some scholar will soon write the book which needs to be 
written--but which Partridge and Clark did not write. 


{ June ), 1953] 


Baum, Paull F. The other harmony of prose: an essay in English prose rhythn. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University press, 1952. vi, 230p. $3.50. 








{ P60.A6889.5. Reviews: English--Philology--Verbal esthetics.} 

The relationship between linguistics and literary scholarship has not 
been very happy during the last decade. Too often the student of literature 
has looked upon the linguist as a soulless mechanist; the linguist in turn 
has often branded the student of literature an unscientific dreamer. This 
antagonism has been doubly unfortunate. It unnecessarily complicates the 
professional position of that large majority of linguists who are associated 
with departments of literature; even more important, it obscures the fact 
that there are many problems which neither the linguist nor the literary 


scholar is competent to solve alone, but which they can profitably examine 


in cooperation.1 
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An obvious field for such cooperation is the study of rhythm. Since rhy- 
thm is dependent on the recurrence of linguistic elements, it is the concern 
of the linguist; since the skill with which an author handles rhythmic pat- 
terns is part of the mastery of his craft, rhythm is also the province of the 
literary critic and historian. But few linguists have concerned themselves 
with literary values (here as so often, Sapir--himself a poet--is the excep- 
tional linguist); equally few literary critics and students of versification 
have been conversant with linguistics. 

Baum's career at Duke has been marked by successful work in both linguis- 
tics and literature. Though the university has offered no program in linguis- 
tic studies, he has stimlated the linguistic interests of many students 
(W.F. Twaddell and I were two of those whom he encouraged )°; his Principles 


of English versification (Harvard University press, 1923), now regrettably 





out of print, is one of the few such studies that recognize the dependence of 
English versification on the structure of the English language; his recent 
study of Beowulf is a happy reappraisal of Sievers's metrical analysis in the 
light of the structure of Old English.? He has also produced valuable editions 
of Rossetti and an intelligent reestimate of Tennyson's literary position. 


The other harmony of prose, then, is the work of a scholar both familiar 





with recent developments in linguistics and sensitive to literary values. The 
bibliography indicates that Baum considered every consequential work dealing 
with English structure that had appeared up to the time when the book went to 
press,4 The emphasis throughout is that any analysis of English rhythm must 
recognize that stress is the essential part of the English accentual system, 


with vocalic length and syllabic length playing only subsidiary roles—a 


recognition uncommon in most works on rhythm. Baum points out, as Whitehall 
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did elsewhere, ° that a skilful writer avoids monotony of rhythm by manipula- 
ting potential pauses (or junctures) and the intermediate degrees of stress. 
By an examination of pre-pausal stress patterns (counting from the pause back 
to the second heavy stress), Baum demonstrates that even the most conscious 
English stylists do not seem to have imitated the cursus of the medieval 
rhetoricians, since the favorite medieval patterns are relatively infrequent 
in English. Here as elsewhere, he lets evidence rather than argument enforce 
the conclusion; he illustrates particular details by analyzing generous selec- 
tions from various types of prose--though naturally favoring those authors 
whose prose is commonly adjudged as notably rhythmical, such as Carlyle and 
Pater. The presentation shows the same urbane diffidence and gentle irony 
that Baum's students have learned to expect in his lectures. 

The book is not earth-shaking--especially not so far as its linguistic 
framework is concerned; some scholars will be disappointed that Baum recog- 
nizes only two significant degrees of stress. Even operating within this 
framework, one may not accept Baum's scansion of particular passages--a pos— 
sibility Baum has recognized by carefully pointing out that this scansion is 
not the way but his way, and by inviting further study of the same passages. 
Occasionally a dialect difference may lead a reader to a different conclusion 
from that reached in the book. For instance- (13), Baum concludes that the 
rhythm of I have brought back your umbrella is less natural than that of I 


have brought your umbrella back, because the reading of the latter is (in his 





notation) ~~’””’’” , But in my native dialect I have brought back your um- 
brella seems the more natural; in a notation with four degrees of stress, and 
junctures, it yields a pattern ~~’+’ | ~*+’” , while I have brought your um- 


brella back gives ~~’|~*+*~+*. In another style of speaking, of course, I 


would accept Baum's preference. 
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To a student easily bored by much of what passes for discussions of style, 


The other harmony of prose is sane, refreshing, and illuminating. Perhaps even 





more important is what it augurs for the future. It not only indicates what 
linguistics can contribute to the study of literature but demonstrates that 
Baum himself has much to offer any study involving collaboration between lin- 
guists and critics. 


{February 17, 1953] 


1 4 start toward such cooperation was made during the Linguistic Institute 
of 1952, in the seminar conducted jointly by A.A. Hill and Harold Whitehall. 
Reports on this seminar should appear soon in the Kenyon Review and the 
Indiana Alumni Quarterly. 


2 This dual concern with linguistic and literary values is likewise manifest 
in M.B. Seigler's dissertation, Milton's prosody (Duke 192), directed jointly 
by Baum and Allan H. Gilbert. 





3 The meter of Beowulf, Modern Philology l6.73-91,15-62 (1948-9).. 





4 The last two years have seen the appearance of Trager and Smith's Outline 
of English structure, Harris's Methods in structural linguistics, and Fries's 
The structure of English. For Baum's study, however, the omisSion is not sig- 
nificant; he is not testing the validity of a particular linguistic analysis 


but suggesting the use of linguistic evidence in literary criticism. 











5 From linguistics to criticism: a review of Trager and Smith, An outline 
of English structure , Kenyon Review 7.710- (1951). 
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Unbegaun, B.O. A bibliographical guide to the Russian language. ... 
With the collaboration of J.S.G. Simmons. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1953. $5. 








[P60.A7800.9. Reviews: Russian-Bibliography. ] 
Reviewed by George L. Trager, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 
A work of this kind is always useful and welcome. All a reviewer can do 
is indicate its scope, point out any errors--mechanical or other--that he may 
notice, and suggest the inclusion or omission of items. 
The volume under review is expressly stated to be 'in no sense a complete 
bibliography... It is intended merely as a practical guide... includes only 
the essentials...' (Preface, {v] ). The author (who is Professor of Slavonic 


Philology at the University of Strasbourg) gave a course of lectures at Oxford 


in the autumn of 1948 on the subject, and the book embodies the bibliographical 


list used there, with additions through 1952, though the material of this last 
year is less complete than are previous listings (v). Mr. Simmons of Oxford 
prepared the English version, contributing from his knowledge of Slavic bib- 
liography (vi). 

The material is divided into three parts: General, Historical, Descrip- 
tive. Part One has a single chapter, General bibliography, dealing with the 
history of Russian philology and with periodicals (1-11). In Part Two the 
chapters are: II, Prehistory of the Russian language (12-9); III, Texts and 
paleography (20-8); IV, History of the Russian language: grammar (29-5); 

V, ... vocabulary (46-73); VI, History of the literary language (7l)-91). Part 


Three includes: chapter VII, Modern literary Russian: grammar (92-123); VIII, 


++. vocabulary (12-39); IX, Dialects (140-57); X, Slang and special languages 


(158-67). The Index lists all the authors' names (169-7). Each chapter has 
various numbered sections and subsections. Each work listed has a reference 
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number, which is used in the Index. There are something over 103 entries, 
some having been added in proof after the serial numbering had been made. 

With few exceptions, each entry is commented on, and these annotations are 
sometimes extensive. They seem judicious and informative. The author's orien- 
tation is what most American linguists would probably call traditional, and 
even philological, to judge from the terms used for headings and in evaluations. 
But this is far from a defect in a work of this kind. 

To go on to the reviewer's second task, that of noting errors, none have 
become apparent in several perusals of the book. Of course, one does not read 
(in the ordinary sense) such a work, and there may well be minor mistakes that 
would be noted only if one were looking up the specific items that happen to 
exhibit them. The one listing of an article by the reviewer (no. 643) omits 
his middle initial, but American names are often 'mistreated' in this way in 
Europe. 

The author states that his selections are based on personal knowledge, 
except in a very few cases where he has seen trustworthy reviews (v). Sucha 
basis for an annotated bibliography is excellent, and the reviewer cannot object 
to it. He can, however, point out that the number of American works cited seems 
to be very small. It is true that comparatively little work on the Russian lan- 
guage has been done in the United States. But an additional reason for the lack 
of references seems to be a real incompleteness in examining--possibly in receiv- 
ing--American publications. 

This leads to the final point that may be made. So long as bibliographies 
in linguistics remain the labors of love of individuals, so long will every 
published list be open to objections such as those here indicated. The extent 


of linguistic work is now such that the need for a comprehensive bibliographical 
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and abstracting service is immediate. A good bibliography like Unbegaun's 
makes only too clear how much better an organized reference service would 
be. The reviewer has hoped for years to interest someone in doing something 
about the problem. He continues to hope. 


[May 30, 1953.] 
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Reichard, Gladys A. Navaho grammar. New York, J.J. Augustin, 1951. xiii,393p 
(Publications of the American Ethnological Society, XXI.) 


[P60.J22h7. Reviews: Navaho.] 
Reviewed by David L. Olmsted, Yale University. 

The reviewer undertakes the present task with great reluctance. Since his 
acquaintance with Navaho is the result of only one summer's field trip, he does 
not feel qualified to comment on the trustworthiness of the recording of the 
linguistic facts reported in the book. However, assuming all facts to be cor- 
rectly reported, their treatment and interpretation by Professor Reichard are 
subject to grave misgivings from the standpoint of general linguistic method 
and theory. 

One can hardly fail to be impressed with the great effort expended by 
Professor Reichard in gathering the materials for this volume. Students of 
Navaho and Athabaskan should be able to make good use of the considerable num- 
ber of items she has collected. 

The reviewer originally intended to discuss the book in detail. This has 
proved impossible in view of the limitations of space, since, e.g., my marginal 
notes indicate 3 different places in the first 20 pages alone where discussion 
would be required. It would be hard to find a page anywhere in the book, with 
the exception of those devoted primarily to the listing of forms, where defi- 
ciencies would not have to be pointed out. Because the work has been treated 
in some detail elsewhere (Harry Hoijer, IJAL 19.78, 1953), a few general state- 
ments must suffice. 

That this book should appear with the publication date'1951 is incredible. 
It is a mass of confusions which intersect and which influence each other in 
devious ways. In one plane there is a thorough-going confusion of phonetic, 
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phonemic, morphophonemic, and tactical levels. In another there is a bizarre 


mixture of internal reconstruction and historical Athabaskan grammar, on the 


one hand, and description on the other. There is an inability to decide whether 


the book is a textbook for learning to speak and/or write the language or a 
linguistic analysis. Through all these difficulties, the author keeps up a 
running fire against practically all persons and projects that have had any- 
thing to do with the Navaho (the work of investigating the meanings of many 


terms, carried on for years by Professor Kluckhohn and his associates, is not 


mentioned): the Franciscan Fathers, Father Berard Haile, Young and Morgan, 


Li's studies of Northern Athabaskan, Sapir and his 'school', principally 
Professor Hoijer; the shortcomings of highly literate informants, who are not 


left nameless, are discussed in print. Hoijer's review, noteworthy for its 


restraint, fails to point out that almost all of Reichard's criticisms are 
ill-founded where interpretation and analysis of the facts are involved; they 
may not be when purely factual matters are at issue. 


[March 19, 1953] 
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Driver, Harold E.; John M. Coopert, Paul Kirchhoff, Dorothy Rainier Libby, 
William C. Massey, and Leslie Spier. Indian tribes of North America. Balti- 
more, Md., Waverley press, 1953. 2p.1.,30p.,map. (IUPAL, Mem.9.) $1. 





[Anthropology--Reviews: North America--Maps.] 
Reviewed by George L. Trager, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 

This publication is one of the series of Supplements to IJAL (it accom- 
panies 19:3, July, 1953). The principal collaborator and the source of much of 
the data was Driver; Cooper (who died before the map was completed), Kirchhoff, 
and Spier contributed data collected previously to the project's inception. 

The work was initiated by a Wenner-Gren grant to Driver, and completion was 
aided by a grant from the Graduate School of Indiana University. 

The map is 52x75 cm. within the margins, and is folded in a pocket inside 
the back cover. It is at a scale of 200 miles to the inch (by measurement of 
the linear scale over the legend), i.e., approximately 1:12,500,000. The pro- 
jection is not identified, but seems to be a familiar one. The map is also 
provided in outline form, 25x37 cm. within margins, without any lettering; this 
size is available in quantity 'at modest cost' (p.1). We are told that it (the 
large map or the small one?) is a cartographic tool, and that with the avail- 
ability of modern hatching, stippling, and other patterns and devices for past- 
ing on outline maps, it is not necessary to provide lists in text or to shade 
the territories on the map (1). National boundaries are shown; the addition of 
state and provincial boundaries, if only as very light lines, would have been 
helpful. 

The fourth paragraph of the General Remarks by Driver (1-3) says that to 
ask about a tribal map of this sort what time level it represents is naive. 
There follows, nonetheless, an adequate statement of the shifting time levels, 
and in the separate area sketches that come later there are even greater de- 
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tails about time. So apparently the author of these remarks expects most of 
his readers to be 'naive' in this way, and takes pity on them. Time being as 
important as space in culture, we can be grateful for this favor. Boundaries 
seem to be basically determined by language groupings (2), though apparently 
any kind of ‘territorial, political, linguistic, or cultural group' is con- 
sidered a proper subject for delineation on the map. Territorial, political, 
and linguistic groupings being completely determined by culture, one wonders 
what is meant by the grab-bag term 'cultural'. 

There is an alphabetical index (15-30) of all tribal names with their 
‘linguistic family' (see below) and location by latitude and longitude. Only 
a few alternate names are included. 

The sources and statements as to how the map differs from previous ones 
in terms of new data are given in paragraphs bv Kirchhoff on Central Mexico 
(3), Massey on the remainder of Mexico and Central America (3-h), and Driver 
on other areas (l-7). 

On p.8, Driver and Massey give us two paragraphs on 'Linguistic classi- 
fication'. .Quotation is in order: 'In the alphabetized index of tribes to 
follow, the linguistic family to which each tribe belongs is given. The lin- 
guistic units we have used are derived mainly from the Voegelins, Hoijer, and 
Mason. Because we are not linguists, we have adopted a conservative classifi- 
cation all on one level without hierarchical arrangement of classes within 
classes. This is given below, 

‘Practically all linguists agree on the reality of these families. They 
disagree on how to lump them into fewer groups and to a lesser extent on how 


to split them into subdivisions. The languages within each of these families 
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are generally believed to have had a common origin, and historical interfer- 
ences [sic!] derived from such a classification may be used by the ethnologist 
with reasonable safety. The list is essentially the Powell scheme. ...' 

The reviewer reminds the reader that this appears in a publication dated 
1953, and published as a supplement to a linguistic journal edited by a linguist 
who has himself compiled a linguistic map; and that Powell's 'scheme' was a 
first approximation made in the 1880s. He also suggests that it has never oc- 
curred to him to say, for instance, 'Because I am not a Southwestern archeolo- 
gist, I shall resolutely (and cautiously) refrain from using any data established 
by Kidder in 192h or his successors since.' 

The list of linguistic families (9) seems to have used Powell's spellings 
too, and made no attempt to make them consistent with the index. Thus we start 
with Algonkin (which is a specific language!), but find Algonquian after the 
first item in the index (15). Kiowan (why the -n?), Misumalpan and Mizocuavean 
(Mason's hardly 'conservative' 'lump' terms), the spelling Muskhogan, may also 
be commented on. 

The bibliography (10-11) is stated (3) to be limited to sources not used 


by Kroeber in his Cultural and natural areas of native North America, UCPAAE 











38.1-2h2 (1939). Not listed is my review of the Voegelin map, IJAL 11.186-9 


(1945), so I assume that the emendation there suggested to the Tanoan classifi- 









cation, and questions about time-perspective which I asked, had nothing to do 







with the arrangement of Tanoan found on the map being reviewed, or with Driver's 


remarks on time. 







The ‘all on one level' scheme of linguistic classification leads to the 


inclusion in the index of such items as the following: 'Isleta, Tanoan'; 'Jemez, 






Tanoan'; 'Picuris, N. Tiwa town, Tanoan'; 'Sandia, Tanoan'; 'Taos, Tanoan'; 
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'Tewa, Tanoan'; 'Tiwa, Northern = Northern Tiwa, Tanoan'; 'Tiwa, Southern- 
Southern Tiwa, Tanoan'. There is no listing of Towa (which is Jemez), and no 
indication, except on the map, that Southern Tiwa includes Isleta and Sandia, 
or that the other Northern Tiwa 'town' is Taos. There are several levels in 
these names alone, but the non-specialist would never know it. 

The enterprise here under review was well worth doing. The printing 
(lithographic, from one of the newer electric-typewriter type-faces, which 


is a little unusual-looking but not unpleasing) is excellent (though proof- 





reading might have been better for this kind of a job, where correction is 
extremely easy). The usefulness of the map and the text cannot be gainsaid. 
But the reviewer cannot help wondering why so many ethnologists, even when in 
contact with linguists, find it impossible to learn from them. A map such as 
this is essentially a linguistic one, by admission of the compilers. One 
might expect the results of the last three-quarters of a century of work on 
American Indian languages to be incorporated into it. Otherwise the ethnolo- 
gist user can only be misled into more mixing of levels. 

As a linguist who thinks we already have some adequate linguistic maps 
of North America, the reviewer suggests to his ethnological colleagues that 
they get to work on figuring out maps based on other cultural systems. It 
might be fun--and our profession of anthropology might become a little surer 


of what it's doing than it is now. 


{July 8, 1953.) 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Flasdieck, Hermann M. Zinn und Zink, Studien zur abendlandischen Wortgeschichte. 
Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1952. vii,160p. DM2h.--[P60.82h'610.] 

This study deals with names, current to this day in Western culture, given 
to the metals tin and zinc. The following forms are taken up in great detail: 
Latin stagnum (> French étain, etc.), Vulgar Latin *piltrum (> English pewter, 
etc.), Germanic *tina- (, English tin, German Zinn, etc.); and New High German 
Zink, Ingweonic *speltir (> English spelter, etc.). In support of his etymolo- 
gies, Flasdieck pursues other, related ones, for the sheer love of it, it seems. 

His conclusions are based not only on the time-honored notions of structure 
and change, but also on data from metallurgy, and from the history of mining 
and of European trade routes. There is a mass of material, and the presenta- 
tion is orderly enough. The final outcome of all this labor is that one may 
now perhaps know how, at some epoch in Western history, some people in some 
places wrote the names of the metals tin and zinc.—-Fritz Frauchiger, 1/26/53. 














Harkins, William E. Bibliography of Slavic folk literature. New York, N.Y., 
King's Crown press, Columbia University, 1953. lp.1.,28p. (Columbia Slavic 
Studies.) 90¢.--[P60.A7190.09.] 

This bibliography deals with material that is hardly directly in the field 
of linguistics, but it may be mentioned here as containing reference to works 
that may be used as linguistic source materials or as guides to such sources. 

The list -was originally prepared by Roman Jakobson for the use of students 
at Columbia. It has been enlarged and revised by Harkins, who is referred to 
as the editor. The booklet is lithoprinted from varityped copy. Under the 
headings General and comparative Slavic (11), East Slavic (12-9), West Slavic 
(20-l,), South Slavic (25-8) there are listed 19); works. The editor's Intro- 
duction (3-10) discusses the genres of Slavic folk literature and theories 
about Slavic folklore.--GLT, 5/30/53. 
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CORRECTIONS TO SIL10.51-62 (1952) 


Harold V. King, author of 'Outline of Mexican Spanish phonology', in a personal 
letter to the Editor of SIL, dated October 26, 1952, makes a few 'critical com- 
ments' on his article, and points out certain typographical errors. The text 
corrections to be made are: 
p-56, 1.11: karkax/. 
20: [ai... 

57 lh: accomodate 

59 6: strike out /t/ or 

60 19: bueno (second occurrence ) 

61 last: insert the after and 

62 lh: strike out and junctures 
The comments may be summarized as follows: 
1. Bottom of p.51: if /iabia/ and /iustéd/ have [i] (not [i] ),then they mst be 
/itabia/ and /itustéd/—cf. /sitésta/ and /siésta/, p.57. 
2. Simplifies treatment of r's: all flaps are /r/, and all trills are /r/. 
In brazo, etc., there is free variation: su brazo is /subraso/ or ,’ 
/subFaso/, both contrasting with /sub+raya/. : 
3. P.59, 1.6, to be corrected (above) because syllables do end in /r/, 
though only before single-bar juncture when a vowel follows--cf. p.53, 1.6. 
lh. The sentence about 'linear order' of pitches is 'rather hazy'. The men- 
tion of junctures is corrected out (above); two pitches do occur successively 


on one vowel. 
(P11.'07. ...Errata. Cross-reference to: PA5S882.2)'23.] 











